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to the American economic system . . . may determine the history of
the American people and the peace of the world for many years to
come.'

Considered Congressional opinion of the danger of depression was
no less outspoken. 'No problem before the American people is more
vital to our welfare, to the very existence of our way of life, and to
the peace of the world', wrote the Joint Committee on the Economic
Report of February 3,1947 about this 'most complex and difficult of all
the long-range domestic problems we have to face'. And Paul G.
Hoffman said on October 16, 1947, before he became administrator of
the Marshall Plan: 'A major setback not only would create terrific
internal hazards . . . but would also play directly into the hands of
the Kremlin. ... At no time in the history of our Republic has it been
so important that prosperity in America be maintained.'

Such warnings had two purposes. They were to popularize the
boom-supporting, depression-preventing merits of Marshall Plan
exports and armaments. For, by comparison with a depression at the
price of eight-hundred thousand million dollars, fifteen, twenty, and
later even fifty or sixty thousand million dollars of annual Cold War
expenditures naturally seemed a low price to pay for continued
prosperity. But these warnings were also directed at those in Big
Business who hope to profit again from depression and whose restric-
tive, monopolistic practices aggravate the elementary forces in the
economy which some day may destroy private enterprise.

The businessmen whose 'blindness or wilfulness is setting the stage
for the arrival of an American Hitler', were denounced by Henry
Morgenthau, Jr., former Secretary of the Treasury. These obstinately
selfish groups', he said in a broadcast reported by the New York Post
in May 1946, 'have been working like beavers to recapture the control
they lost to the people in 1933', when the New Deal was launched to
protect business against its own excesses. The kind of depression the
selfish interests in this country are cooking up will make anything
we've had in the past look like a picnic. And when the inevitable
happens, the hour will have struck for these interests to take over....'

Another depression is not 'desirable, as some believe', John H. Van
Deventer, President of the influential trade magazine Iron Age, told
the Committee for Economic Development in October 19465 for 'the
previous depression nearly ruined us. ... If we have ten to fifteen
million unemployed again, it may drive us on the road to statism . ,.
from which there is no turning back.'

The President's Council of Economic Advisers, in December 1946,